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A WORKING CLASS NEWSPAPER 


"The earth shall rise on new foundations, 
We have been naught, we shall be all.” 


Unite Against Wage Controls and Against 
the Post-Control Talks 


The CLC raised an extremely important question for the 
entire trade union movement in its document, “Labour's 
Manifesto for Canada.” “The question for trade unionistsis 
simply, ‘How much power do we have?’ Do we have to 
accept wage controls and go along with the government's 
notions of liberal corporatism? Can we protect the basic 
rights of working people and defeat wage controls? 

On October 14, 1976 an estimated 1,054,744 workers 
took part in a one-day national strike called for bythe CLC. In 
some provinces the Day of Protest was declared to be an 
illegal work stoppage, and workers who took part in it knew 
they were putting their jobs onthe line and facing atthe very 
least the possibility of a suspension and lost pay. Never- 
class for Joe Morris to discuss post controls with business 
solidarity with the CLC leadership and joined in the Day of 
Protest. | 


Canadian workers demonstrated their very real power by 
shutting down the basic steel industry in Hamilton and the 
auto industry in Oshawa, Windsor, Oakville and London. 
Every city in Canada showed the effects of the one-day 
national strike. Several cities were shut down completely: 
among them — St. Joh,, N.B.; Lunenburg, N.S.; Thompson, 
Man.; and Sudbury, Ontario. There were demonstrations 
against the Anti-Inflation Board in over 100 cities. 

On that historic day Joe Morris said: ‘‘Inthe course of one 
year, the trade union movement has been moulded intoone 
of the most powerful social institutions this country has 
ever seen. We intend to continue that mobilization, for it is 
only from a position of strength that we can continue to 
protect the workers of Canada.” 

A lot of workers are now asking themselves, ‘What has 
become of our position of strength?” Stage 3 of the CLC’s 
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On March 26 over 200 people gathered in London to 
protest against Reed Paper Company's totally irrespon- 
sible destruction of the environment in northern Ontario. 
Since 1962 Reed, a British based monopoly Capitalist 
corporation, has dumped an estimated 20,000 pounds of 
mercury into the English-Wabigoon river system. The fish 
in the rivers are so badly contaminated with mercury that 
the river system has been closed to commercial fishing. 
The native Indian people of the area depend on fish for 
their food supply and their livelihood: many of them 
have developed symptoms of the dread Minimata Disease, 
a sickness caused by mercury poisoning. This disease, 
which is irreversible, destroys brain cells, produces paral- 
ysis, muscle spasms, disorders of vision and hearing, 
causes speech difficulties and emotional changes such 
as depression and paranoia. It also produces genetic 
changes and can cause deformities in infants. 


London Demonstration Against Reed 


photo by Doug Wicken 


In addition, Reed Paper Company intends to cut down 
timber in an 18,000 square mile area in northern Ontario. 
This would destroy the way of life for 10,000 Cree and 
Ojibway peoples in the area. 

The occasion for the protest in London was the opening 
at the London library of an art show sponsored by Reed and 
ironically titled “Changing Visions — the Canadian Land- 
scape.” Al Campbell, of the London District Labour 
Council, said that the show is a blatant attempt by a large 
corporation to buy a clean conscience. “It's a ploy that’s 
just not washing,” he said. 

“Canadian Landscapes,” said an angry Indian chief, “it 
should be called ‘Destroyed Landscapes.’’’ 

The show has been on an 8-city Canadian tour and has 
met with united opposition in every one of the cities. In 
addition, a bulletin board has been included in the display 
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program against wage controls is a write-in Campaign. 
Individual trade unionists are being asked to send a post 


card to their MP requesting him to request the government 


to review the AIB legislation. Such a campaign, comingas it 
does as the follow-up to a national strike, is a big step 


backwards. From a united working class demanding our 


rights, we have been reduced to a number of individuals 
requesting a legislative review! 
UNITED AGAINST WAGE CONTROLS 
The Anti-Inflation Board has robbed the workers of 

Canada of over a billion dollars in wages. Yet it has produced 
a number of other consequences, some of which are even 
more serious than the direct economic effects. The CLC 
listed some of them in its Manifesto: 

‘*— A steady stream of collective agreements are being 
rolled back; 

— free collective bargaining has been suspended; 

— there is no effective recourse to appeal; 

— once acollective agreement has been concluded it has 
to be renegotiated all over again with the AIB; 

— unions are increasingly having to face the prospect of 
striking against the AIB and, by implication, the 
government; : 

— the arithmetic guidelines are being applied with a 
bureaucratic slavishness which makes nonsense of 
the ‘historic relationships’ and ‘special con- 
siderations;’ 

— gross inequalities are being created among workers 
doing the same jobs.” 

Because free collective bargaining has been suspended, 

and because the labour movement is not fighting controls 


__ effectively, attendance at union meetings is down. Trade 


and organizing drives are suffering. The very future of the 
trade union movement is at stake. 


The unemployment rate is higher than it has ever been 
since the Great Depression. A major part of the blame can. 
be laid to the Anti-Inflation Board and other government 
anti-“inflation” measures. There has been a general 
cutback in expenditures on health care, education, daycare 
programs and other needed services. There are fewer jobs 
for nurses, teachers, social workers and for the general 
service workers who work in laundries, kitchens or house- 
keeping departments of hospitals and other public in- 
stitutions. 

“These cutbacks,” the Manifesto says, “mainly hit 
working people and those who have to live at or below the 
average income of working people. The labour movement 
has campaigned for social programmes to meet the needs 
that wages cannot, and which are paid for largely out of 
-taxes. Cutbacks in social programmes are simply another 
form of the general attempt to reduce the price of labour.” 

The labour movement has already demonstrated its real 
strength and its united opposition tothe government's anti- 
“inflation” program. Even without the aid of national CLC 
leadership it has shown true solidarity with the flour mill 
workers of Montreal who went on strike to protest an AIB 
wage rollback. Workers all over Canada have refused to 
handle flour destined for Quebec or to transport it there. 
Delegations have even spoken to workers in several states 
in the U.S. and achieved their cooperation in the boycott. 
This is an example of the kind of action that is neededto fight 
controls. There is no reason why the flour mill workers or 
the defeated Cyprus-Anvil workers should have hadtofight 
the AIB without the aid of the entire labour movement. Their 
fight is our fight too. We have shown that we have the 
determination to resist. What is lacking is CLC leadership to 
organize our very real opposition to the AIB. 

AGAINST POST-CONTROL TALKS 

An article which appeared in every newspaper in the 
country on March 23 of this year has causedtrade unionists 
to raise even more urgently the question, “What has 
become of our position of strength?” The article said: 
-Labour and big business, traditional rivals on the econ- 
omic front, have reached an unprecedented agreement on 
the economic future....” The article further stated: “The 
labour-business accommodation was reached at a secreat 
two-day meeting last Friday and Saturday at a downtown 
Ottawa hotel. No elaboration of the agreement was given by 
labour or business officials.” , 

Already the three union federations in Quebec have said 
they do not feel “tied in any way” by the agreement. QFL 
leadership stated that it had “neither directly, nor in- 
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DEMONSTRATION 
AGAINST REED 
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which lists the charges the people of Canada are making 
against Reed. There are also statements by individual 
artists whose work is included in the display. Many of 
these artists had sold their paintings, so could not 
withdraw them from the display. They wanted it to be 
known that they are totally opposed to the activities of 
Reed Paper Company. 

The demonstration in London was sponsored by the 
London District Labour Council and the Coalition Against 
Mercury Pollution, a group which has branches in Water- 
loo, Guelph, Hamilton, Peterborough and Toronto. Repre- 
sentatives of Grand Council Treaty No. 9 and various 
ecology groups participated. Demonstrators handed out 
leaflets, sold ““GReed” buttons, sang protest songs, beat 
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Indian drums and chanted. Inside the library auditorium 
films were shows, including ‘‘Minimata’s Message to the 
World,” a slide tape show prepapred by Treaty No. 9, a 
video tape from the U.S. and a documentary on Reed's 
activities. 

There was also a forum chaired by Al Campbell. The 
main speakers were Andrew Rickard, chief of Grand 
Council Treaty No. 9 and Terry Moore, provincial co- 
ordinator of the Ontario Public Interest Research Group. 

When asked why the labour movement should get 
involved in environmental problems, Mr. Campbell replied 
that if the questioner had followed the last CLC convention 
he would see that lumber workers and woodworkers are 
strongly opposed to the desecration of their forests on the 
west coast, and the miners on the east coast are fighting 
against the mining companies’ practice of pouring effluent 
into the ocean. It is only natural that workers in central 
Canada should oppose the poisoning of the English- 
Wabigoon river system and the destruction of the ecology 


UNITE AGAINST WAGE CONTROLS 
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directly” participated in the talks. Their statement brought 
to the surface a major contradiction that has been quietly 
troubling many workers for nearly two years: All workers, 
all trade unions and all union federations are opposed to 
wage controls. But in the interest of maintaining solidarity 
we have not stated very loudly or very clearly that most ofus 
are strongly opposed to the CLC’s goal of tripartism as 
well. 

In any capitalist country one class owns the nation’s 
wealth but another class produces that wealth. There is 
clearly no way in which these two classes can rech “an 
agreement on the economic future.’’ Furthermore the 
government does not exist above class. It could never be a 
neutral third party in a tri-partite agreement. The govern- 
ment is the organ of class rule of the class which holds 
economic power. The working class cannot hope to gain 
political power by joining a decision-making body in which it 
will hold one vote to the enemy’s two votes, even assuming 
that the “labour” representative truly speaks for labour. 

Wage controls were initiated by the government in the 
interests of the monopoly capitalist class at a time when 
profits and the cost of living were rising faster than ever 
before in history and the labour movement was negotiating 
contracts calling for large wage increases and a COLA 
clause so that workers could “catch up and keep up.” Wage 
controls ensured workers that they could neither catéh up 
nor keep up. When wage rollbacks are ordered by the 
government, that money goes into the pockets of the 
company’s owners in the form of greater profits. There is 
simply no way in which business and labour could reach a 
mutually satisfactory agreement on any question what- 
Soever, iet alone the: — 


ES 


Someday the Anti-Inflation Board will have to end. The 


monopoly capitalist class is now afraid that when controls 
are lifted, workers will demand big wage increases to make 
up for all the money that has been taken from them since 
controls began. Therefore they want a means to ensure 
voluntary wage restraints during the post-control period. 
They would like to get the unions to restrain their own 
members. They are mobilizing union leaders to defend high 
profits and to oppose the struggles of union members for 
better wages. It is in the interest of the monopoly capitalist 
Class for Joe Morris to discuss post controls with business 
and government representatives. It is not in the interest of 
the working class. 

The CLC Manifesto itself says: “Because of the close 
identity between business and government it is unlikely 
that either would willingly concede to share their power 
with labour. Business would not be willing to relinquish its 
power to invest and set its own prices and profits while 
government would certainly not give up the power to 
govern. Unless the business community and government 
are willing to concede power to labour, tri-partism will turn 
into a method of control over labour unions and the cost of 
labour.” 

The economically powerful will not and cannot concede 
power to the working class. The Manifesto warns that 
labour must not enter into a tri-partite agreement from a 
position of weakness. Nor should it “agree” only on 
questions concerning wages without having a say in prices 
or profits. “To enter into a tri-partite agreement under such 
adverse circumstances would indeed be using the union 
organization as an arm of both business and governmentto 
restrain the workers.” Yet that appears to be precisely what 
the CLC leadership is doing. 

It is not possible for any genuine agreements to be 
entered into by labour with capital and its government. Any 
semblance of such an “agreement” entered into when 
wage controls are still in effect is a betrayal of the people 
who risked their jobs on October 14th! 

The following statement is part of a larger statement that 
was drawn up by the Ottawa Committee for Labour Action. 
it contains a resolution which is being passed by the locals 
of a great many unions. We are reprinting the statement 
because it is an extremely important and timely document. 
New Foundations has no formal affiliation with OCLA. We 
do join with OCLA in urging all union locals to support the 
resolution and to urge other locals to do so as well. 

“The reality of the situation is precisely that we have not 
demonstrated that we have the power to resist wage 
controls. Wage controls and wage rollbacks are still a fact 
of life. Yet, the government has announced its intentionsto 
set up some organizations to advise it after controls are 


lifted, and the CLC is taking part in discussions with the 
government and business concerning these organizations. 
In the current situation, these discussions are contrary to 
the interests of all workers. Let us review this situation to 
make this absolutely clear. 


1. The CLC has shown that it understands that it is- 


business that pushed for wagecontrols, and continuesto 
demand wage controls, cutbacks in social services and 
government employment, permanent restrictions on 
public sector bargaining rights, and lower corporate 
taxes. 

The CLC has also realized that...the government is in 
agreement with business on the need for these policies. 
Furthermore Shirley Carr (CLC Executive Vice President) 
recently stated: ‘An incomes policy as a continuing supple- 
ment to fiscal and monetary policy is a very real possibility ‘ 
(Globe and Mail, March 5, p. 10). 

3. The CLC has stated that labour needs to have more 
political power to be able to change these objectives. 

But 

4. The CLC has done nothing to build this power or to 
demonstrate to the government and business that we have 
this power.... 

Any agreement reached between the government and 
the CLC must be a sellout of our interests. In fact, the CLC 
has already been co-opted whether it realizes it or not, 
because it has accepted that an incomes policy will be part 
of the government's post-controls policy. 

We have only one choice! 

We must demand that the CLC immediately stop all 
discussions with the government. We must demand that 
the CLC i 
effective resistance to wage controls. If we are not 
successful, we will lose control of our only means of 
defending ourselves against our bosses; our own union 
organization. 

We therefore call on all unions to pass the following 
motion in their locals immediately: 


MOTION 
WHEREAS the CLC and Canadian workers have realized 
that the Trudeau government's programme of wage and 
price controls are only wage controls on working people 
and 
WHEREAS the CLC has stated that the government is 
attempting todrawthe unions into Liberal corporatism after 
controls in which the unions would be co-opted as agents of 
control over their members by the government 
and 
WHEREAS wage controls and wage aes are a con- 
tinuing fact of life 
BE IT RESOLVED THAT: 
1. The CLC immediately end its meetings with the Trudeau 
government on Post-Controls. 
2. The CLC devots its whole energies to defeating controls 
by: 


a. Establishing a special strike fund to support unions 
fighting AIB rollbacks 
b. Organizing moral and material support for such 
unions throughout the labour movement 
c. Launching a broad educational campaign to expose 
the anti-worker nature of the Trudeau government's 
policies of wage controls, social service cutbacks, 
and high unemployment. : 
FURTHERMORE 
We call on locals that pass these motions to: 
1. Send a letter informing their union head office, the CLC, 
OFL, and Labour Council that you have done so. 
2. Send a copy of this motion to other locals in your union 
asking them to pass it and send word of this to their union 


head office, the CLC, their provincial labour federation, 


and District Labour Council. 
If we organize now, we can win!!‘! 


REPORTERS! 


Individuals who are committed to supporting and participating 
in the struggles of the working class! Contact the Editor of 
NEW FOUNDATIONS to set up a pattern whereby your specific 
struggles can be reported accurately in the pages of this paper. 
WRITE TO BOX 8138, KITCHENER, ONTARIO 
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of northern Ontario. The labour movement has con- 
sistently united in support of the native Indian people and 
the protection of the environment. 

Terry Moore pointed out that the labour movement is 
fighting against the use of untested chemicals in the 
workplace. *’...What starts out as an occupational hazard, 
inside the factory, more often than not ends up as an 
environmental hazard outside the factory.” 

Mr. Moore also said: “The main point | want to make 
today is that the vast majority of us are in this together and 
unless we resist attempts to divide us into conflicting 
factions we are not going to be able to force corporations 
and governments into responsible action. 

“On too many occasions in the past environmentalists 
have been pitted against labour through the manipulation 
of the jobs versus the environment dichotomy. Native 
people have been subjected to stereotyping and separated 
from the rest of us through the manipulation of racist 
attitudes. 

“We've got to stop being fooled by these tactics, which 
tend to pit the short-term economic interests of various 
groups against our collective long-term health interests. 

“Environmental and occupational health concerns are 
far too important to be left to the government whose 
regulatory agencies more often than not serve to protect 
rather than regulate dangerous industrial practises.” 

Andrew Rickard, chief of Grand Council Treaty No. 9, 
said, ‘Our position is very, very clear. We are fighting for 
an environment that should be of concern to all people.” 
Mr. Rickard represents about 20,000 native Indian people 
living in northern Ontario, and he spoke with great 
intensity of how Reed Paper Company is poisoning the 
Indian children, interfering with the people’s livelihood, 
polluting the water, poisoning the fish that live in the river 
system and chasing away the animals. “People cannot 
come to our land and cripple our children and expect us not 
to remember — we have long memories and will never 
forget.” 

Mr. Rickard said that the native Indian people are willing 
to talk to government officials abour reasonable solutions 
to the problems that industrial greed has created for the 
people of northern Ontario. However, they are not ready to 
compromise about the nature of the solution or about who 
is going to pay for that solution. They will also oppose with 
all their strength Reed's plans to destroy another 18,000 
square miles of timber in northern Ontario. “We can run 
no more,” he said. “We stand firm.” 

At the press conference a reporter pointed out that the 
most forceful stand that native Indian people have taken in 
many years to protect their rights was at Wounded Knee. 
How, asked the reporter, would the stand the people of 
northern Ontario planned to take compare with Wounded 
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up, 7 they are prepared to’ “make V 
Sunday school picnic.” 

The London demonstration shows that the native Indian 
people have gained widespread support for their struggles 
to protect their life and their livelihood. Other people are 
adding their voice to the growing protest by signing the 
following petition and circulating it among their ac- 
quaintances: 


“We the undersigned groups and organizations make 
the following demands of the federal and provincial 
governments: 

1. A full inquiry must be held on the development of 
Northern Ontario. The inquiry must explore all factors, all 
alternatives and allow for full participation by all interested 
parties. The inquiry should precede any further develop- 
ment schemes. The terms of reference of the Hartt 
commission should be expanded to allow for such an 
inquiry. 

2. Polluters must be held legally responsible for their 
actions. The burden of proof must lie with the polluter to 
establish that it is not responsible for damages to human 
health or to the environment. In the absence of such 
evidence the polluter must be responsible for compen- 
sation of its victims. In order to avoid further destruction, 
rigid testing and screening procedures must be imple- 
mented for all new industrial chemicals prior to their use. 

3. The English-Wabigoon river system must be closed to 
all fishing. The total destruction of this waterway by 
mercury pollution must be recognized in order to prevent 
the further poisoning of innocent people. The native people 
must be provided with an alternative food source. Full 
compensation must be paid by Reed International to the 
tourist Camp operators and to the devastated commercial 
fishing industry for their loss of income. And assistance 
must be provided to establish new forms of economic 
activity in the area. 

4. The immediate halt of all mercury discharges by the 
chemical industry in Canada. At present there are still 10 
chlor-alkali plants using the mercury process and dis- 
charging mercury into the environment. When the tech- 
nology exists to eliminate the discharge of mercury, this is 
totally inexcusable. 

Signed: 

The London Labour Council 

Grand Council Treaty No. 9 

Ontario Public Interest Research Group 
Mercury Action Peterborough 

Coalition Against Mercuty Pollution - Hamilton 
Guelph Anti-Mercury Group 

Quaker Committee for Native Concern” 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


Statistics Canada reported 932,000 workers unem- 
ployed in February, 1977. This was the highest figure ever 
reported since the bureau started keeping records. The 
bureau reckons the number of unemployed as those who 
have an active file with the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. This is not the same thing as the number of 
disqualifying applicants for unemployment insurance | 
“benefits,” especially since the cutbacks against public 
services began as part of the overall anti-‘‘inflation” 
program along with the wage controls which were started 
18 months ago. 

There is no way to know accurately the number of 
workers who are unemployed, but it is no doubt much 
higher than the figures released by Statistics Canada. 
NDP leader Ed Broadbent has said that there are an 
the last seven years, keeping pace with the unemployment 
ployment rate significantly in the near future are poor.” 
The official government policy is to fight inflation but nght 
the high unemployment rate. Inflation is of concern mainly 
to finance capital, rather than the working class. The main 
20's." 

The UIC is an agency of the capitalist state, and as such it 
faces a double problem. It must serve the class it represents 
by spending as little money as possible on benefits for 
members of the working class. On the other hand it musttry 
to maintain the illusion that the government is of benefit to 
the workers. It must spend some public funds on unem- 
ployed workers in order to keep the lid on the discontent 
created by unemployment. However, the capitalist state is 
not the benefactor of the workers: Neither is the capitalist 
class which itserves. Onthecontrary, thisclass isthe cause 
of their misery. And when the unemployed worker runs out 
of benefits, the government no longer counts him as 
officially unemployed. 

A more accurate and honest definition of unemployment 
is “the condition of being out of work” as given by Webster's 
dictionary. However, this definition applies only to a 


particular class in a capitalist society: the working class. 
Although the capitalist class, as aclass, is in ‘‘the condition 
of being out of work” their condition can be more accurately 
described, during periods of unemployment, as unem- 
ploying. The phenomenon of unemployment clearly dem- 
onstrates the class nature of the social relations in capitalist 


society which that class tries to hide. There could be no . 


unemployed workers if there did not also exist the class of 
employers; the capitalist class. 

There certainly would not be the problem of unem- 
ployment if the means of production were not privately 
owned. Since the beginning of history men have dreamed of 
a society which could supply an abundance of material 
goods. Under capitalism workers produce an abundance of 
finished goods. Yet they do not reap the benefits of this 
abundance. Instead, when supply outstrips demand, the 
factories are closed down and the workers lose their jobs. 
The age-old dream of abundance turns into a nightmare of 
deprivation. Under socialism workers would produce e- 
nough products to supply society's needs. They would gain 
the benefits of the wealth their labour produced, with full 
economic security and more leisure time as well. 

In spite of all of the frantic rantings in the capitalist 
newspapers, the condition of being out of work is not a 
“natural” condition. There is no natural limitation which 
would prevent an able man from working. The limitation 
comes about because a class of people own the means of 
production, the tools people need to maintain life, as private 
property. And all of the institutions in capitalist society have 
for their purpose the protection of private property. The 
worker in a Capitalist society is forced to sell his labour 
power to the man who owns thetools he needs to work with. 
‘But the work he does cannot be separated from his own 
person. Therefore he is forced to sell himself to an alien 
being who stands in hostile opposition to him, toa capitalist 
who uses him to create profits to enrich the capitalist. In 
such a relationship of exploitation labour can never be a 


Another Anti-Working Class Budget! 


On March 31 Finance Minister Donald MacDonald 
tabled in Commons the new federal budget. Among the 
chief features of this budget are $800 million in tax 
concessions to business, the continuation of wage con- 
trols until at least mid-October, and an even higher 
unemployment rate than the present record-breaking 
7.9%. 

aM. phacDoosid said, “The most disturbing element in 


ployment. | am aiin troubled by the unemployment 
rate among the young people of this country. While the 
rate among adult men has remained well below 5% and is 
7% among adult women, it is above 14% for young 
people.” Nevertheless, although these figures “disturb” 
Mr. MacDonald, the government's main thrust will be to 
reduce the rate of inflation, not the rate of unemployment. 

The budget does provide $100 million for federal make- 
work programs which Finance Department officials say 
will result in 50,000 man-years of employment. However, 
the number of new entrants into the labour force will rise 
to 250,000, so the overall effect will be more unem- 
ployment. The seasonally adjusted unemployment rate in 
February was 7.9%; the number of people actively seeking 
jobs stood at 932,000. These figures will rise. The only 
thing that will keep the unemployment statistics from 
increasing explosively is the fact that the government lists 
as unemployed only those persons who lost their last job 
recently enough to be eligible to claim UIC benefits. 
Toward the end of 1977 a lot of the people presently 
“unemployed” will be living on welfare. 


INFLATION 


Mr. MacDonald stressed the fact that the federal govern- 
ment intends to continue its anti-“‘inflation” policies. 
Wage controls will continue until at least October 14 — 
although the government may begin to remove controls 
selectively “at a somewhat earlier date.” This depends on 
whether it succeeds in its attempts to get the leadership of 
the CLC to sell out the interests of the workers by 
regulating wage demands. “There is no room for any 
expectation that a time is coming when inflationary claims 
upon the national income can again be made,” Mr. 


~. ‘MacDonald warned. 


One fact became quite clear from Mr. MacDonald's 
budget speech, and that is that when the monopoly 
capitalist class uses the word “inflation” it is not even 
thinking about the same economic situation that members 
of the working class have in mine when they use the same 
term. 

Inflation is the situation in which there is an increase in 
the volume of money and credit relative to the available 
goods. Prices go up, and — what is really the same thing — 
the value of the dollar goes down. During periods of 
inflation pay cheques don't stretch very far. Therefore, it is 
not possible to fight inflation by raising prices and holding 
back pay increases. Nevertheless, this is what the federal 
government is doing when it talks about fighting ‘‘n- 
flation.” 

The Finance Minister warned that Canadians in the 


coming year will have to accept higher prices for food, 
energy and some other purchases. The higher price for 
energy is the result of official government policy to raise 
the domestic price of crude oil and natural gas to the 
international level. This increase will inevitably show up as 
well in “some other purchases,” notably plastics and 
chemicals. The high price of food is due partly to the fact 


7 that the government does not even pretend to regulate it. 
jn unem- Further devaluation of the 3 | 


higher prices in general. 

Clearly the government cannot allow, much less en- 
courage, prices to go up and pretend that it is fighting 
inflation. Mr. MacDonald does agree that prices will be 
higher. “But,” he explains, “as long as cost increases, 
especially increases in labour costs, keep coming down, 
the underlying trend toward lower inflation will reassert 
itself.” To the employing class, labour is a commodity to be 
purchased, not sold. Therefore, they can keep costs down 
by keeping wages down. They can also push prices up 
while keeping wages down and refer to the entire process 
as “a trend toward lower inflation.” Like Alice in Wonder- 
land, when members of the monopoly capitalist class use a 
word it means whatever they want it to mean. 

Mr. MacDonald said, “In Canada the underlying mo- 
mentum of inflation is slowing. With wage settlements 
coming down in line with the anti-inflation program, our 
unit labour costs - the key to our competitive position as a 
trading nation - are being brought under better control.” 

With regard to the devaluation of the dollar, the Finance 
Minister stated, “The immediate impact of a lower dollar is 
to increase the prices of goods and services to Canadian 
consumers. If this leads Canadians to demand higher 
money incomes, the opportunity for a lasting improvement 
(im competitiveness) will be lost.” Prices have gone up; the 
unemployment rate has risen; wages are being held down. 
Yet in spite of all evidence, Mr. MacDonald said in his 
budget speech that the real income of working Canadians 
has risen strongly! 

To the working class, labour is a commodity that can only 
be sold, not bought. And workers have a right to demand 
that full employment become a government goal, rather 
than competitiveness on the world market. In terms of 
genuine inflation the price of labour must keep up with the 
price of every other commodity. Workers need higher 
wages when prices are going up. They have to bring home 
enough real money to cover real costs, and they must 
continue their fight against wage controls which are 
opposed to their class interests. 
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form of self-fulfilling life activity. In capitalist society work 
becomes a debased and inhuman activity. But even the 
“opportunity” to be exploited is taken away from workers 
when they become unemployed. 


A WORKING CLASS PROBLEM 


The causes of umemployment are rooted in the capitalist 
relations of production. To the capitalist, unemployed 
workers form his reserve army of labour. He sees labour 
power as just another commodity that he uses in the 
production process. Itis inthis sense thatthe word “labour” 
is used by the capitalists and their bureaucrat hirelings, the 
professors and economists. When there isan over-supply of 
workers, the price of labour is low — just as the price of any 
other commodity is lower when there is a large supply of it. 
Therefore, unemployment equals unsold labour power. In 
an economic sense unemployment is no problem for the 


_ Capitalist. On the contrary, an oversupply of idle labour 


power is necessary for high profits. 

However, unsold labour power is different from any other 
commodity the capitalist uses. While it is in its unsold 
condition it does not belongtothecapitalist. A slave belongs 
to a slave-owner whether he is sick or well, working or idle, 
and the slave-owner is concerned when hisslave is idle. But 
in capitalist society as long as the wage slave is out of work, 
his labour power is his own private property. It is his own 
private concern and his personal problem, certainly not the 
concern of any members of the capitalist class. 

Labour is the only thing the worker has to sell; his only 
way of living. But as soon as he goes to work, his labour 
power belongs to the capitalist. Thus the worker is placedin 
the situation that what belongs to him as his only tradeable 
commodity he cannot use for his own benefit. But during the 
time that the capitalist does not own the labour power of the 
worker, the fate of the worker ceases to be his concern. 
Labour power must be sold as it is produced - day by day. Itis 
a highly perishable commodity. A capitalist can stockpile his 
product, but the worker must sell his product immediately if 
he is to Survive. 

According to Statistics Canada figures there are 25 
unemployed workers for each available job. Given their 
deceptive accounting system, we can estimate twice that 
many. With that kind of labour supply, the individual worker 
has to take whatever he can get. This situation has ted to 
windfall profits for the class whose corporate profits have 
consistently broken all records in each succeeding year for 
the last seven years, keeping pace with the unemployment 
rate which has risen during the same period. 

This happens because value can only be created by 
labour. But the cost of labour has no relation tothe value it 

itcome o e olle 1S Sot ror orga 
is ranged against the political-economic power of the 
Capitalist. This goes for the unorganized workplaces as well 
since the capitalist has to pay the price to keep them 
unorganized. 

Since the value created by labour is independent of 
wages, any value that is created over and above the cost of 
labour is profit for the capitalist. 

The capitalist position on unemployment becomes very 
clear when one listens to what they have to say to each 
other. These statements are not well publicized but can 
occasionally be dug out of the mystical writings in the 
business section of The Globe Mail or in trade journals like 
Financial Post, Fortune, etc. For example, the Bank of 
Canada thinks the trouble with the economy is that too 
many people are employed. They put it this way: “Labour 
hoarding (having too many workers in a work place) is an 
important factor in relatively weak national productivity 
recently.” Productivity, of course, means the ratio of workto 
wages. The harder the work and/or the lower the wages, 
the greater the productivity. 

These kinds of signals do not go unnoticed in Ottawa. The 
government's position was clearly stated last December by 
Finance Minister Donald MacDonald. He said: “The govern- 
ment does notintend to shift its attention to unemployment 
from fighting inflation” and added that “prospects for 
strong enough economic growth to lower the unem- 
ployment rate significantly in the near future are poor.” 
The official government policy, as stated by the Finance 
Minister, is to fight inflation but not fight the high 
unemployment rate. Inflation is of concern mainly to 
finance capital, rather than the working class. The main 
concern of finance capitalists is that they don't want to get 
paid back in cheaper dollars than they lend out. Money 
borrowers and mortgaged householders have no objection 
to paying back loans with cheap dollars. 

It is significant that MacDonald relates the unem- 
ployment rate to “economic growth” (accumulation of 
capital). If there is no demand for a particular commodity 
there can be no employment for the workers who make it. If 
demand is constant in an “expanding economy” the 
number of workers employed will be constant. Only if the 
economy expands at an accelerating rate will more jobs 
become available. 

Meanwhile, in March, Manpower Minister Bud Cullen 
said that there was “no reason to react in panic” to high 
jobless figures.” Who was he talking to? Certainly not the 
working class. He was talking to the monopoly capitalist 
class which he represents. In February Statistics Canada 
published a survey which said that 10% of the manu- 
facturers in Canada “see skilled labour shortages as their 
chief production problem.’ Why? There are enough skilled 
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Labour Histor 


“I hope that when it is all over 

we will at least have blazed a new path, 

a new channel of existence, for a new order.” 
- 0. J. Kerr 


In the depression year of 1933 the class war raged in 
Canada as relief camp workers demonstrated against the 
government's inhuman treatment of the unemployed and 
thousands of workers in factories all over the country 
joined revolutionary unions organized by the Workers’ 
Unity League. Trade unionists of the time spoke openly of 
the class war. A typical member of the Toronto District 
Labour Council was quoted in The Globe as saying, “What 
we have to do in this country is abolish capitalism and all 
the evils that go with it.” The bourgeoisie took up a 
campaign of red-baiting and freely used their armed 
guardians to attack Canadian workers. Many militants and 


In Stratford, Ontario, 800 persons employed by six 
different furniture manufacturing companies joined the 
Furniture and Chesterfield Workers’ Union between the 
middie of August and the middle of September. On 
September 13 the furniture workers began a strike that 
aroused such terror in the hearts of the exploiting class 
that the exploiters called in at least 125 Ontario Provincial 
Police, 140 soldiers and 4 armoured tanks equipped with 
machine guns. 

The reason for their terror was the Workers’ Unity 
League, the Canadian Section of the Red International of 
Labour Unions. The Furniture and Chesterfield Workers’ 
Union was organized by the WUL. Unlike the reformist 
unions of today the WUL declared its purpose to be: “To 
organize the Canadian workers into powerful Industrial 
Unions created on the axis of the widest rank and file 
control; to fight for the defense and improvement of the 
conditions of the working class, mobilizing and organizing 
the Canadian workers for the final overthrow of capitalism 
and for the establishment of a Revolutionary Workers’ 
Government.” 

The bourgeoisie fought the furniture workers’ strike 
using all of the tactics with which we are so familiar today. 
They threatened to close down the plants permanently; 
they used scabs and police to keep the factories operating; 
and, in the hope of dividing the workers from their leaders, 
they accused the union leadership of being the agents of 
Moscow. Inconsistently, they also warned the workers 
against the union organizers, saying that all the organizers 
were interested in was in collecting their union dues. They 
attempted to “organize” the already-organized workers 
into a gutless employer-dominated association. They 
bribed the workers with a small pay increase. And they 
called upon all of the agents of the state to come to their 
aid: the Ontario Department of Labour, the Stratford City 


=- Council, the Stratford Police, the OPP and the Canadian 


army. 

The Stratford strike of 1933 was really two strikes. Less 
than two weeks after the furniture workers went out, the 
80 employees of the Swift Canadian Packing Plant in 
Stratford also called a strike. In both cases the demands 
were for better pay, decent working conditions and union 
recognitions. 

The furniture workers demanded recognition of union 
and shop committee, a 44-hour week, time and a half for 
overtime and holidays, no discrimination, equal distribu- 
tion of work in all departments, and pay increases to bring 
their pay up to 45¢ an hour for unskilled labour, 50¢ for 
semi-skilled and 65¢ an hour for skilled labour. 

Some men who workerd at Swift received only $3.22 a 
week. Isadore Minster of the Workers’ Unity League said 
that most workers at the furniture companies were paid 
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$5.81 upward, the average being around $14. Men with 
nine years’ seniority were still receiving an average of 13¢ 
an hour. “No wonder they had to send in troops to defend 
the employers,” Minster commented. 

Women at Swift were paid 2¢ for each chicken they 
plucked. Their pay came to $3.61 for working a 41-hour 
week. The working conditions at Swift were especially 
miserable. Girls there had to push around trucks weighing 
650 to 1,250 pounds containing 30 dozen eggs. Appar- 
ently the 41-hour week was exceptional because women 
complained that they frequently worked from 7 a.m. until 
after 7 p.m. In the furniture companies the 50-hour week 
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members of the ruling class. Ex-judge L. St. G. Stubbs 
remarked “Why shouldn't they strike? They're not men if 
they don't strike.” 

The workers demanded improved pay and working 
conditions, but they also fought for union recognition. Like 
so many other workers of the 1930's and 1940's they had 
to call a strike before the employer would even consider 
sitting down to negotiate with union leaders. Myer King, 
Secretary of the Toronto Industrial Union of Needle Trades, 
spoke at a meeting of the Stratford strikers. “The fight is 
not only for bread, but is also for the right to be organized in 
unions of our own choice,” he said. And although the 
furniture manufacturing company owners were early 
willing to offer a slight pay increase, they fought bitterly 
against recognizing the Furniture and Chesterfield Work- 
ers’ Union. 

The strike began on September 13, 1933 when 750 
workers walked off the job. These workers were employed 
by Stratford Chair Co. Ltd., Preston-Noelting Ltd., Far- 
quharson-Gifford Co., Kroehler Manufacturing Co., and 
McLagan Co. On September 20 the 50 employees of the 
Moore-Bell Factory joined the strike, bringing the total of 
strikers to 800 and the number of companies shut down to 
6. 

On September 20 a meeting was held between the furni- 
ture capitalists and the strike committee. The meeting was 
presided over by Mayor G. |. Graff. The companies agreed 
to recognize the Furniture and Chesterfield Workers’ 
Union, but only on an open shop basis which was not 
acceptable to the workers. 

Two days later more than 2,000 strikers and their 
Supporters, led by a brass band, marched through the city 
of Stratford to Lakeside Park where they held an open 
meeting. Representatives of six International and one 
National Union pledged their full support to the strikers. 

The next day the Preston-Noelting management decided 
to ship a number of small radio cabinets from the strike- 
bound plant to Toronto. As soon as the transport truck 
drew into the company’s yards, the strikers on picket duty 
notified strike headquarters, and in a matter of minutes 
200 to 300 strikers surrounded the plant. As the loaded 
truck moved on to the road, the strikers stopped it, ordered 
the driver onto the street and removed the key from the 
ignition. They then pushed the truck back into the yard. 

This early victory of the strikers brought forth a call for 


police protection from James Preston, the company’s | 


owner. He said the radio cabinets had been built before the 
strike began “except for inserting one part into others.” 
The company which had ordered the cabinets was demand- 
ing delivery for the following Monday, so company officials 
spent the entire weekend assembling radio cabinets. 
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When the transport truck arrived Monday morning its 
driver refused to drive it across the picket line. Finally 
Preston, with the aid of the police, loaded the cabinets into 
his own car. Preston himself drove the cabinets to Toronto. 

The strikers received widespread support from the very 
beginning. On September 23, when their numbers were 
swelled by the Swift Canadian employees who were also 
now out on strike, a general meeting was called. Represent- 
atives of the Trainmen’s Union promised moral and 
financial support by the railroad running trade unions. 
Isadore Minster and Bruce Gordon, prominent leaders of 
the Workers’ Unity League, were the chief speakers. 

On that same day the struggle intensified when someone 
cut the power and telephone lines leading into the Swift 
Canadian Packing Plant. The few scab workers inside were 
forced to continue their selfish labours with the aid of 
flashlights. That evening about 100 strikers attempted to 
drive the scabs out of the Swift plant. However, the scabs 
pelted the strikers with eggs, and when that failed to stop 
the workers whose jobs had been stolen, the scabs forced 
the workers back by turning afire hose onthem. Bythistime 
such a large crowd of workers and sympathizers had 
gathered at the plant, that traffic was completely blocked. 
Fifteen OPP were already on hand, but 22 reinforcements 
were brought in that evening from Kitchener and London. In 
spite of the large number of police, the strikers managed to 
catch. up with two of the scabs when they left work at 10 
o'clock that night. However, the police rescued them and 
rushed them away in a car. They were notseriously injured. 

The class lines were even more clearly drawn on the 
following Wednesday when Attorney-General Price issued 
a statement saying that, “The Mayor of the City of Stratford, 
the Judge of the County of Perth, the Chief of Police andthe 
Police Commission of the City of Stratford have requested 
that they be given assistance to keep law and order...."’ The 
police had already made it clear by their actions that their 
role in the strike was to protect private property, and 
therefore the Attorney-General was unconvincing when he 
said, “In taking the steps which lam bound to take under the 
Dominion and Provincial statutes, there is nodispositionon 
the part of the government to take sides in the strike now 
pending.” 


By this time the furniture companies were already 
making threats to close down the plants and move the 
unfinished cabinets elsewhere. Likewise The Globe was 


„reporting that “Government investigators are inclined to... 


place responsibility for the disturbances upon Red agit- 
ators.” 

September 26 was marked by three rock-throwing 
episodes and one major police attack. In the evening a 
crowd of several thousand persons gathered outside the 
Swift plant. The police charged the crowd swinging batons. 
They also used tear gas against the people of Stratford. The 
cops were at a disadvantage because in guarding the plant 
they were forced to stand under the bright factory lights 
where they made perfect targets for the rock-throwers. At 
least four of them were injured. Three workers were 
arrested; two of them had their clothes ripped to shreds by 
the “impartial” police. 

The crowd was convinced that scabs were working inthe 
plant that night and they demanded to be allowed inside to 
search the place. Foremen denied that there were any 
scabs, although they admitted that there were people inthe 
plant taking care of the 9,000 live chickens that were still 
caged inside — 6,000 other chickens having been removed 
previously with the protection of baton-wielding police who 
used tear gas against the angry workers. Finally one scab 
and one member of the strike committee went inside the 
Swift plant and reported that there were no scabs working 
there that night. The crowd dispersed. 

However, the large crowd of supporters that gathered at 
the plant must have frightened the meat packing capitalists 
because they agreed to meet with the strike committee the 
next day. They indicated that they would increase the rate 
for plucking chickens from 2¢ to 3¢ per chicken. They also 
called for 100 more police. 

Mayor Graff asked for troops as well as police to protect 
the furniture companies and meat packing plants. On 
September 27 120 to 140 troops from the Royal Canadian 
Regiment arrived in the City of Stratford - 60 of them from 
London, the restfrom Toronto. The soldiers were armed and 
wore helmets. They had with them four armoured tanks 
mounted with machine guns and designed to hold two men 
apiece. Afewofthe men were in less than fighting condition 
when they arrived in Stratford. Those who made the 40- 
mile trip in the Carden Loyd tanks had been overcome by 
carbon monoxide fumes! 

The people of Stratford were outraged that the govern- 
ment would send in the army against their own people. The 
strikers called a mass meeting which was attended by 
6,000 people. The strikers drew up a resolution which 
denounced the “totally uncalled for and unwarranted 
importation of troops into the city.” They demanded the 
immediate withdrawal of all troops. The resolution also 
said: “We further demand the right to organize and, if 
necessary, Strike for a living wage and better conditions. We 
further demand the immediate resignation of Mayor Graff 
of the City of Stratford, as we consider his action in this 


matter proves his alliance with the employers to further 
lower the standard of living of the workers of Staratford.”’ 

A dozen or more persons spoke at the mass meeting at 
Lakeside Park. The veterans of the Great War were 
particularly disturbed that troops had been brought to 
Stratford. They said the importation of extra OPP had been 
instrumental in causing the disorders that had taken place 
at Swift the day before, that the OPP was responsible for 
injuring six people. The veterans hadriskedtheirlivesinthe 
war and were bitter that the Canadian government now 
numbered them among the enemy. Men whose sons had 
died in the war were especially outraged. The veterans 
made a special appeal to Mayor Graff to get rid of the 
soldiers. 

Isadore Minster said, “The government sends out militia 
to protect the chickens of the Swift Canadian Company.” 

Jack Dunsmoor, one of the strikers,said, “They were 
going to call out the local militia untilthey foundthat most of 
the local militia was on the strike picket lines.” 

The National Executive Committee of the Canadian 
Labour Defense League senta statement protesting the use 
of troops in the Stratford strike to the Attorney-General on 
behalf of the organization's 43,000 individual and affiliated 
members. The London Trades and Labour Congress do- 
nated $150 to the strikers and called for a boycott of all 
products sold by Swift and the six furniture manufacturers. 
The Amalgamated Building Workers’ Association of Can- 
ada made a statement protesting the use of troops in 
Stratford. Similar protests were made by the Trades and 
Labour Councils of Brantford and Toronto. 

The furniture manufacturers again offered to recognize 
the Furniture and Chesterfield Workers’ Union on an open 
shop basis. Most of them offered a 10% increase in piece 
rates. They insisted on maintaining the 50-hour week and 
refused to pay time and a half for overtime although one 
company agreed to time and a half after 55 hours. The 
condition for acceptance was that the workers report for 
work the next morning when the plants were to be 
reopened. In the morning the plant whistles blew promptly 
at 7 o'clock, but not a single worker showed up. 

The Swift Canadian capitalists, on the same dayreversed 
their earlier promise of a pay increase. ‘’...Needed em- 


ployees may return to work on the present schedule,” they | 


said. Theycalled for another meeting with the workers. “We 
cannot agree at this meeting that any wage changes can be 
made. We willbe gladtogive full consideration tothe matter 


when the plant assembly is set up. The only alternative isto © 


close the plant.” 

When the workers received the statement from the Swift 
Canadian managementthey organized a march through the 
streets of Stratford. At least 3,000 strikers and their 
supporters booed and jeered as they marched past the 
- armories where the troops were quartered. One man yelled, 
“we Can't eat meetings.” “We've had four meetings already 
and are no further ahead,” one of the women shouted. 

Youths at the head of the procession dragged animitation 
howitzer on an automobile trailer. In mockery ofthe soldiers 
with their helmets, the kids wore saucepans and wash 
basins on their heads. Four truckloads of children took part 
in the demonstrations. 

The next day the furniture capitalists abruptly withdrew 
all their previous “offers.” Although it is true that those 
“offers’’ had already been rejected by the workers because 
they were completely inadequate, the capitalists suddenly 
claimed that they were refusing to negotiate with the 
Furniture and Chesterfield Workers’ Union because the 
union was Communist. They said, “The Workers’ Unity 
League is the Canadian branch of the Red International of 
Labour Unions, with headquarters at Moscow. It is a 
revolutionary organization which rejects and ridicules the 
principle of conciliation or collaboration adopted by estab- 
lished trade unions.” They could not negotiate with the 
WUL, they said, because “it advocates class war.” This was 


a strange statement, coming as it did from a group of 


capitalists who had so recently called in the local police, the 
Ontario Provincial Police, 140 armed troops and four 
armoured tanks against their employees. The furniture 
manufacturers closed their factories. On the same day 
Swift Canadian locked out their employees as well. 

On October 1 the strikers called a protest meeting at the 
Standard Theatre. The union leadership had been branded 
as “outside agitators” and agents of Moscow, and thous- 
ands of workers turned out at the meeting to express their 
solidarity with the WUL, and especially with Fred Collins, 
the young man who hadorganizedthe furniture workers. At 
least 1,700 sympathizers packed the Standard Theatre and 
an overflow meeting was hastily organized at the Labour 
Temple. It too could not hold the number of people who 


flocked to this second meeting. A delegation of 20 strikers: 


spoke at one or another of the meetings. Mr. Cosens, one of 
the strikers, said, “We were respectable citizens up to a 
month ago, and no one could point a finger of scorn atany of 
us. Did we completely change inamonth'stime? We simply 
want fair treatment.” 

Alderman O. J. Kerr, one of the strikers, defended Fred 
Collins, the union organizer: “He is a young man of great 
power, and has proved his ability and has engineered the 
campaign on behalf of the Stratford workers.” 

Collins himself said that all of the workers supported the 
leaders of the Workers’ Unity League. They would “‘loyally 
support them in the efforts to better the conditions of 
workers, which can only be accomplished by organization.” 

Ex-judge L. St. G. Stubbs defended the right of the 
workers to strike to improve their living conditions. All they 
were asking for, said Stubbs, was “a chance to live.” Agreat 


deal of the crowd's anger was directed against Premier 
Bennett who was responsible for sending the troops to 
Stratford and who had shown repeatedly since his term of 
office began that he was a conscious enemy of the working 
class. Ex-judge Stubbs referred to “Bennett's policy of the 
iron heel of ruthlessness.” “ld like to set him to pluck 
chickens at 2¢ apiece and make him live on what he 
earned,” commented Stubbs. The audience laughed in 
agreement. 

The next day, October 2, Alderman Kerr tried to get the 


Stratford City Council to vote to have the troops withdrawn. 


from the city, but the vote was 7-2 in favour of retaining 
them. The city fathers also revealed their class loyalties in 
another way. Three strikers applied for relief. They were told 
that the office in Stratford had no instructions on giving 
relief to strikers. The strikers left quietly. By October 27 a 
total of 17 strikers had been turned away from the relief 
office. The city council at that time took an official stand 
against giving relief to people on strike. 

On October 3 the furniture companies started moving out 
the radio cabinets by freight car. Workers and their families 
watched quietly. However, the next day the strikers 
returned to their previous militant stance. Eighteen strikers 
tried to cripple a box car loaded with radio cabinets in a raid 
on the Preston-Noelting plant. Four were arrested. The 
police announced that the workers would be charged. One 
load of cabinets did leave the Preston-Noelting plant and got 
as far away as Kitchener - where it mysteriously burst into 
flames. All of the radio cabinets in the box car were 
destroyed. The police never did discover the cause of the 
fire. 

The furniture manufacturers got together some time 
during the strike and drew up a code of practice. The code set 
a minimum wage for the industry and dealt with other 
similar matters. On October 5 the WUL people were 
beginning to voice some approval for the code. They pointed 
out, however, that the workers would still need a strong 
union even if the code was adopted because only a union 
could force the companies to enforce the code. There was 
already a minimum wage in Ontario, they said, and it was 
generally ignored by employers. One leader pointed out, 
“When the men have a wage schedule outlined in an 
agreement, they can fight to maintain it. On any minimum 
wage schedule there is a grave danger of the minimum 
wage becoming the maximum wage.” 

On October 7 another group of “workers” began meeting 
with the Preston-Noelting management. This was the 
group of scabs who were unhappy now that they were 
locked out along with the strikers. With the backing of the 
employers, these scabs were forming a “Canadian Fur- 
niture Workers Association ‘inorder to break the Furniture 
and Chesterfield Workers’ Union. A newspaper item of the 


time said that this association was “still in the process of _ 


formation and not affiliated with the Workers’ Unity 
League.” The scabs were meeting privately and “‘iftheycan 
muster sufficient numbers they will approach the employ- 
ers with a view to resuming operations, even if on a 
restricted scale.” 

Preston-Noelting, of course, did agree to recognize the 
“union” they had helped to bring into being. They an- 
nounced that their plants would reopen on October 11. 
However, the strikers were determined to keep the plants 
shut. They threw rocks, plums, apples and tomatoes at 
would-be strikebreakers. At least one foreman was hit by a 
rock. One worker, Andrew Davidson, was arrested and 
charged with disorderly conduct. Police promised to make 
more arrests. 

On October 12 Elmore Philpott, president of the Ontario 
CCF club, volunteered to goto Stratford and attempttosettle 
the strike. He referred to the furniture workers as scand- 
alously underpaid.” It is not clear what role Philpott played 
in the negotiations. Nevertheless, negotiations did con- 
tinue for most of the following week, and at last on October 
18 Preston-Noelting agreed to terms that were acceptable 
to the strikers. 


? 


Fred Collins revealed these terms after an agreement 
was signed by A. W. Polley, management representative, 
and by the chairman of the shop committee. Management | 
agreed to comply with the furniture code drawn up by the 
Furniture Manufacturers’ Association. They also agreed to 
the 40-hour week - an immense gain over the old 50-hour 
week. Most important of all, the company agreed to 
recognize the Furniture and Chesterfield Workers’ Union as 
the official representative of the workers. The company- 
inspired “association” had died even before it could be 
activated, and the workers had established the right to be 
represented by the union of their choice. 

The other five companies were still closed - Kroehler 
claimed to be shut down permanently - and the strikers 
agreed not to take part in a sympathy strike. For its part, 
Preston-Noelting agreed not to take in any of the unfinished 
cabinets that were still stored in the other five companies’. 
warehouses. 

The next morning was a time of celebration. Three 
hundred to 400 strikers from the 5 strikebound plants 
marched through the streets of Stratford to escort the 
victorious Preston-Noelting employees to work. The Pres- 
ton-Noelting workers brought up the rear of the march. 
When the parade reached the newly reopened plant, the 
ranks ahead separated leaving a lane through which the 
victorious Preston-Noelting workers marched. The cheers 
of the guard of honour nearly drowned out the noise of the 
factory whistle as it blew for the first time in weeks. The 150 
workers at Preston-Noelting had persevered in their strug- 
gle for better pay, better working conditions and union 
recognition, and they had triumphed. The other workers 
expected their own success to follow shortly. 

In the meantime the strikers and ex-strikers called a 
meeting to support Andrew Davidson, the young man the 
police had recently arrested and charged with disorderly 
conduct. Mrs. Becky Ewen represented the Labour Defense 
League at the meeting. The League, she said, was ready to 
throw all its resources in defense of Andrew Davidson. She 
compared the Stratford strike to the Estavan strike of 1931. 
That strike had been broken, she said, “only through the 
horrible force and violence of the capitalist class.” Several 
Estavan strikers had been murdered by the Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police which Mrs. Ewen referred to as “thugs of 
law and order.” Becky Ewen was the wife of Tom Ewen, a 
well-known Communist and activist in the labour move- 


‘ment who was then serving 5 years in the Kingston 


Penitentiary. 

Over 1,000 people attended the meeting to support 
Andrew Davidson. Besides the furniture workers and 
packing plant workers who were on strike, there were 
representatives there from all the railroad shop crafts, the 


Unemployed Association and delegations from phe c cities of 
Toronto, Kitchener, Preston, ano Wyn 


October 24 Andrew Davidson was neal on $2, 0001 hails 

During the following two weeks, negotiations continued 
between the union and the five furniture companies that 
had not yet settled. Although negotiations were still 
deadlocked, the four tanks returned to London and a week 
later the two detachments of troops departed as well. At 
about this same time the strikers were cheered by the 
announcement that police chief Gagen had resigned due to 
poor health and “‘difficult working conditions.” Later Gagen 
admitted that he had not resigned but had been relieved of 
his duties. . 

On November 3 the Swift packing plant workers reached 
an agreement with the Swift Company management. They 
returned to work the next morning at 7 a.m. Theyreceiveda 
10% pay increase and recognition of a permanent plant 
assembly, which was not a real union. 

That same weekend the Furniture and Chesterfield 
Workers’ Union and the owners of the five strikebound 
furniture plants announced that they too had reached a 
settlement. The workers gained a 44-hour week with time 
and a half to be paid after 50 hours. The companies’ owners 


Continued on page 6 


_ Labrador City Miners Jailed 
for Strike Over Unsafe Working Conditions 


In March New Foundations carried a story about the 
Labrador City miners who called an “illegal” strike to 
protest unsafe working conditions at Iron Ore Company of 
Canada. Conditions are so bad at 10C that 3 men died there 
of industrial accidents during the preceding 9 weeks. 
Workers demanded the right to refuse unsafe work 
without reprisals and asked that a full-time mines inspec- 
tor be assigned to the work site. 

lron Ore of Canada responded by obtaining an injunction 
against the striking miners. It threatened to prosecute 
them if they continued their “illegal” strike and it an- 
nounced plans to file a management grievance claiming a 
loss of $395,000 daily. It also brought in a total of 50 RCMP 
to protect the company’s property. 

During March the strike came to an end and an 
investigation into safety conditions at the Labrador City 
mines has been initiated. Now that the strike is over the 
Capitalist state is continuing the attack on the workers that 
was begun by IOC. On March 10 Mr. Justice Noel 
Goodridge of the Newfoundland Supreme Court sen- 
tenced 15 of the union members to mandatory prison 
terms for their part in the wildcat. Two executive members 
of Local 5797 of the United Steelworkers of America were 
sentenced to 10 days in jail. The other workers received 7- 
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day sentences. The judge said he did not give the 
defendants the option of a fine because of their ‘‘well- 
organized and deliberate defiance” of the Supreme Court 
injunction prohibiting picketing. 

The Labrador City miners have experienced the well- 
organized viciousness of the monopoly capitalist class 
which places property rights above human rights. How- 
ever, the fight for on-the-job safety goes on. The heroism of 
the IOC strikers will serve as an inspiration to the working 
class in its continued mobilization against an economic 
system which is inherently inhuman. 


DISTRIBUTORS! 


On a day-to-day and month-to-month basis 
the hardest job we face right now at 
NEW FOUNDATIONS is distribution. We need 
help on this front. Don’t be shy or hesitant or 
expect that someone else will do it — lend a hand! 
Write to Box 8138, Kitchener, Ontario 


“Interim” Worker Safety Act Proves Inadequate in Practice 


Do Ontario workers have the legal right to refuse unsafe 
work without fear of reprisals? According tothe Employees’ 
Health and Safety Act which became law only last Decem- 
ber, workers do have this right. However, trade unionists 
pointed out certain flaws in this legislation when Bill 139 
was first introduced tast October. These flaws have become 
all too apparent in actual practice since the Act went into 
effect. 

—In February Bell Canada gave ten workers one-day 
suspensions when they refused to drive from Simcoe to 
Brantford during such a severe storm tht OPP advised 
against making the trip. The workers are members of Local 
45 of the Communication Workers of Canada which has 
filed a grievance against Bell Canada over the issue. 

— Last October Marc Zwelling, Ontario staff representative 
for the United Steelworkers of America, asked what would 
happen to a worker who exercised his rights under the 
proposed new legislation. He asked, “What if the mine 
foreman simply has someone else do the same job in the 
same conditions?” This very question is now being studied 
by the Ministry of Labour because Inco Limited of Sudbury 
arbitrarily decided it has the right to send such workers 
home indefinitely without pay. The Steelworkers’ Union 
says thatIncois threatening to suspend workers whorefuse 
unsafe work and is intimidating them - in clear violation of 
the Act. 

— And in Toronto some construction workers admitted to 
working in areas where levels of asbestos particles inthe air 
were far too high because they were afraid they would be 
“laid off” if they refused. The foreman on the construction 
site took the initiative of ordering the workers from the area 
where the dust was thickest. 

The new Act says in section 2. that an employee may 
refuse to use or operate any equipment he believes to be 
unsafe or to work in an area he considers dangerous. 
Section 3. adds the right to refuse to do work that is likely to 
endanger other employees as well as the individual worker 
himself. The enforcement of the Act is also explicit. The Act 
states: 

”“9.-(1) No employer or person acting on behalf of an 
employer shall, = 

(a) dismiss or threaten to dismiss an employee; * 

(b) discipline or suspend or threaten to discipline or 

suspend an employee; 

(c) impose any penalty upon an employee; or 

(d) intimidate or coerce an employee, because the 

employee has acted in compliance with this Act.” 

An employee who complains that he was penalized for 
refusing unsafe work can file a charge under section 79. of 
the Ontario Labour Relations Act and take his case to the 
Labour Board. 

According to Bette Stephenson, Minister of Labour, 
Ontario workers have the clear right to refuse unsafe work 
without reprisals under the present Act. She has also 
promised to introduce broader occupational health and 
safety legislation "in March” - Bill 139 being considered to 
be mere interim legislation. She said that Bill 139 is a 
workable Act “as long as management and employees 
cooperate.” This is to say of course that the legislation in 
un-workable because it requests that capitalists voluntarily 


put employee health and safety ahead of profits. Already 
Inco Limited, which employs 14,500 employees, has been 
accused of “trying to find every loophole they can not to 
apply the new legislation.” This company is not alone in its 
search for loopholes that are all too easy to find; it is merely 
the first to receive public attention for doing so since the Act 
went into effect. 

This Act is quite weak. It makes no demands that work 
places be safe or that equipment be in goodconditionor that 
safety equipment be installed. It merely says that workers 
are not obliged to work at jobs they personally considertobe 
unsafe. It offers little legal protection to the worker who 
makes the decision not to work under unsafe conditions. 


The problem at Inco began when the Employees Health . 


and Safety Act first went into effect. The union realizedthat 
the Act was full of loopholes and that much of it was unclear 
and open to more than one interpretation, so the union 
approached the Inco management and proposed a series of 
joint meetings to work out how the Act was to be applied. 
However, the Inco capitalists ignored the union's request 
and instead sought interpretations from government sour- 
ces and their own lawyers. They high-handedly drew up a 
complete document and circulated it to company super- 
visors, and only then did they show their document to 
representatives from the union. 


The main passage under dispute states: “’...If the super- 
visor is satisfied that the operation canbe performedsafely, 
he can offer this work to other qualified employees provided 
they are advised of the first employee's refusal. In this case 
the first employee should be reassigned to other work if 
useful work is available. If no useful work is available, then 
the employee may be placed on an unpaid leave of 
absence.” 

Keith Rothney, chairman of the Sudbury safety and 
health committee of the union, commented, “That's intimi- 
dation, we believe. Aman would think twice before refusing 
to work. He’s be afraid of losing his job to someone else.” 

He said that no other person should be asked to work ata 
job that another worker believes is unsafe until union safety 
people, company engineers and mines inspectors have had 
an opportunity to evaluate the situation. 

Dr. Stephenson disagreed. We're depending onthe best 
judgment of the individual worker,” she said. “Another 
worker may not share the same judgment that a job is 
unsafe. We're hoping to provide each worker with the right 
to exercise his own judgment.” in Dr. Stephenson's typical 


doubie-talk, ‘the best judgment of the individual worker’ is _ 


really the worst judgment of any individual worker on the 
work site. Workers don’t want or need the “right” to 
determine individually whether a job is safe. They want the 
right to work only under conditions they know are safe and 
to refuse to work under any other conditions without risking 
their jobs. 

That this risk is very real is quite clear. On March 2 Kerry 
MacDonald, job foreman on a construction project in 
Toronto, ordered about 30 workers to stop their work when 
it was pointed out to him that the workers were using 
asbestos compounds for drywalling. They were sanding the 
material and sweeping it up and breathing in vast quantities 


TWO PROLETARIAN POEMS 
by 
LAURA TANNE 


Vigil 


The moonrays scrawl across the sky 

And here, as dead, entombed we lie; 

| heard the rumble of a lightning blast; 

And watched blue flames come near us fast. 


So here we ait for the sound of pick; 

The shadows of men to come three-quick 
And lift us up to see on high 

The moonrays scrawled across the sky. 


They've worked all day and the night as well 
To free us from our airtight hell. 

My mule is dead; my pal doesn’t speak, 

And | alone the death-watch keep 

(Before | go the way of sleep?) 


Mine Disaster 


In Blackstone town the shades are down, 
The night has fallen fast. 

The crowds are rushing to the mine 
Where the earth has heaved a blast. 


Close to the shaft the women moan 

And curse the raging soil 

Which has wound around their living men 
As a snake its prey would coil. 


The sun shines down on Blackstone town 
The wind sings high and low 

For the long black file of silent men 

Who wait for their fate below. 
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of asbestos dust. It has been claimed that the workers were 
unaware of the dangers of using the compound. However, 
the box the material comes in has a warning printed on it 
saying: C aution. Contains asbestos fibres. Avoid creating 
dust. Breathing asbestos may cause serious bodily harm.” 
At least one worker did recognize the danger and called in 
Ed Ziemba of the NDP, who phoned the International 
Brotherhood of Painters and Allied Trades, Local 1891, 
district council 46, to get a union representative to inspect 
the job site. Armando Colafranceschi, business repres- 
entative for the union went to the work site immediately. 

Mr. Colafranceschi expressed surprise that the com- 
pound was being used. He said a decision had been made 
two years ago not to use asbestos-based compounds after 
one of the union’s members had died of asbestos-induced 
cancer. “How come we're back to using itagain?” he asked. 

‘Harry Morris, the superintendent for drywalling, said, “‘! 
use this stuff because it’s easier to work with.” He admitted 
that he knew the material is hazardous. He (again) ordered 
the workers to stop using it. How long before it will again be 
used is questionable because the law merely allows 
workers to refuse to use it. It does not require that the 
product be taken off the market. 

It is evident that most workers on the construction site 
knew they were working under hazardous conditions. 
Someone asked them why they continued to accept these 
working conditions without complaint. 

Several workers said they were afraid of losing their jobs. 
They said an employer might not fire a worker directly for 
refusing unsafe work but he could use other methods toget 
rid of “trouble makers.” One worker said all the employer 
has to do is wait a few weeks and then lay off the “problem 
workers,” using lack of work as an excuse. “And how can 
you prove otherwise? The best thing is to keep your mouth 
snut and try not to breathe in the dust and dirt.” 

This is certainly not the best thing to do. Itis never wise to 
get killed in the process of trying to earn a living. If some 
misguided workers believe they should quietly endure 
unsafe working conditions, one reason may be the fact that 
in February more than 932,000 Canadian workers were 
unemployed and actively looking for work. It is clear that as 
each worker exercises what Bette Stephenson calls’ “the 
right to exercise his own judgment” as to whether his job is 
safe, his judgment may be badly influenced by the real 
knowledge that if he were to lose his unsafe job he might not 
be able to find another. 

The present exploitative economic system thrives on 
despair and apathy. “There's nothing we can do” is a motto 
the monopoly capitalist class encourages workers to take 
up. Worker apathy makes it easy for the exploiting class to 
maintain itself in power. This class is fully aware that there 
iS a great deal the working class can do. 

Workers have the real right to do unsafe work. It is not 
something that can be given or taken away. Itis importantto 
exercise this right. It is also important to step up the fight for 
protection from economic attack for those workers who 
exercise their basic right torefuse unsafe work. The fight for 
on-the-job safety must go on. Only by organizing in 
increasing numbers around these genuine issues can real 
advances in industrial safety be made. 


LABOUR HISTORY 


STRATFORD 1933 
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agreed to a no-discrimination clause and a provision for 
equal distribution of work in all departments. The com- 
panies recognized the Furniture and Chesterfield Workers’ 
Union as the bargaining agent of the workers. The workers 
were not successful in achieving a closed shop. For most 
workers the pay increase was less than they had originally 
demanded. However, the workers whose pre-strike pay 
was especially low did make substantial economic gains. 

The 57-day strike did not result in complete success for 
the workers. Nevertheless the furniture workers did gain 
better pay, a far shorter work week and the right to be 
represented by the union of their choice. 

Andrew Advidson, who hadbeencharged with disorderly 
conduct and released on $2,000 bail, pleaded guilty when 
his case was heard. He received a one-year suspended 
sentence. 

The strike resulted in other long-term gains of a political 
nature which improved the bargaining climate of Stratford 
significantly. In December 1934 a city election was held in 
Stratford. An overwhelming 83% of the city’s voters flooded 
to the polls to elect a city government that would represent 
the interests of the working people of Stratford. Six of the 
ten council seats went to candidates who had actively 
supported the furniture and packing house strikers the year 
before. Former Mayor Graff, whose resignation had been 
demanded by so many people the previous year, did not 
even attempt to run for re-election as mayor. Instead heran 
for alderman and was narrowly elected for that office. He 
came in seventh in the voting. And former alderman, O. J. 
Kerr, who had been one of the leaders of the furniture 
workers’ strike, was elected the new mayor of Stratford. 


Industrial Safety, a Political Question 


The labour movement in Canada is united in the fight for 
better on-the-job safety and for stronger laws to ensure the 
industrial health of workers. The reason this issue is 
arousing so much concern is that Canada is one of the most 
dangerous countries in the world in which to work. In 
Ontario alone the Workmen's Compensation Board hand- 
led 427,000 new cases in 1976. Nearly 400 workers are 
killed in Ontario mines and factories every year and 
thousands of others are disabled. 

The Preamble to the U.S. Constitution says quite rightly 
that the right to life is an inalienable right. Nevertheless 
only last December Ontario workers were “‘given’’ the legal 
right to refuse unsafe work without reprisals. The Em- 
ployees’ Health and Safety Act is a weak law in many 
respects. Neverthelessthe passage of that lawcaused great 
consternation among the employing class which predicted 
that the Act would lead to work stoppages and shut-downs 
across the province - surely an admission on their part that 
work places all over the province are unsafe. 

The frightful loss of life and health in workplaces in 
Canada is not necessary. Its fundamental cause is the 
capitalist economic system in which the means of pro- 
duction are privately owned and the purpose of production 
is profits for the owning class. Safety equipment, upkeep of 
machinery and the inspection of work sites all cost money - 
money needlessly wasted, from the point of view of the 
monopoly capitalist class. The present economic crisis of 
capitalism makes the exploiting class even less willing to 
spend money on safety than formerly. Speed-ups are 
common, fewer inspectors are hired and machinery is 
allowed to operate until it falls apart. 

Jean Ethier of the Canadian Manufacturers Association, 
recently expressed quite cynically the viewpoint of the 
entire class of exploiters: “A company has the right and 
ability to operate. When workers go on strike they say that 
the working conditions are unacceptable. So, the employer 
opens the factory and people come to work, proving that the 
working conditions are not so unacceptable. This is a 
country with a free economy.” 

In a socialist economic system the working people own 
the means of production, andthe purpose of production isto 
fulfill human needs. Workers control their own lives, and 
industrial safety has the highest priority. Only in a socialist 
country can genuine industrial safety become a reality. 

Before liberation the workers in China also worked under 
dreadful conditions. Miners risked death from floods, fire, 
gas or cave-ins. A folk song from that period described the 
lives of the miners: eames 

“Hazards everywhere below, 
No escape from accidents. 
Get your rice from coal 
Pay for it with your life.” 

The following article is reprinted from China Recon- 
structs. It shows vividly the contrast between capitalist 
production for profits in Old China and socialist production 
to serve the people in New China. 


For Safe Coal Mining 
By 
Yu Shen-Han 


| have been studying coal for 30 years. During that time | 
have lived in two totally different societies which have 
impressed me in completely different ways. 
Sharp Contrast 
In 1942, after graduating from the Northwestern Institute 


of Engineering, | found, like most other students in pre-_ 


liberation days, that “graduation means unemployment.” | 
got my fill of the bitterness of being unable to find work and 
lacking an assured livelihood. After wandering around the 
country, | finally located a job in a coal mine in the southern 
province of Kiangsi. Even then, because the mine soon 
stoped producing and the owner did not pay any salariesfor 
months, | had to sell myclothes and other belongings tolive. 
Later | worked at an “Institute of Mining and Metallurgy ‘in 
Szechuan province. But under the reactionary control ofthe 
Kuomintang, it was a scientific research organization in 
name only. Some of us young scientists and technicians 
wanted to make observations in the Huafeng mine which 
had a lot of gas. But this “institute” did not even have an 
instrument for measuring gas. 

For the coal miners, under the dark rule of imperialism 
and the Kuomintang reactionaries, life was more miserable 
still. They worked in frightful conditions, constantly en- 
dangered by flooding, fire, gas and cave-ins. In the Tienfu 
coalfields in Szechuan in 1943, | saw a capitalist force 
miners to go barehanded into a disaster area to put out a 
raging fire. As a result, many died. At the Huafeng mine a 
gas explosion in the same year killed all miners working 
underground. 

The Fushun coal mines in Liao-ning province, when 
occupied by the Japanese imperialists and owned by 
monopoly capitalists, were concerned only with plundering 
China's resources and making high profits, not with 
whether the miners lived or died. Accidents occurred 
constantly: gas explosions, fires, flooding, cave-ins and 


landslides. According to old records, over 1,550 miners 
perished thus in the 12 years between 1917 and 1928—an 
average of one every 67 hours — in the Big Mountain Mine 
which produced only 1,400 tons of coal a day. In the entire 
Fushun field, 250,000 accidents occurred from 1916 to 
1944. The most serious single gas explosion, in 191 7, killed 
917 miners. 

Old China did not have even one scientific establishment 
doing research on mine safety. While the Japanese 
imperialists were in occupation of Fushun, they set up the 
“Fushun Coal-Mining Institute” with extremely backward 
equipment. They did some analysis and industrial experi- 
ments on coal and oil shale to probe China’s mineral 
resources — but cared not a jot for the miners. 

After liberation, the Communist Party and people's 
government laid great stress on safe coal mining. The 
government departments concerned strengthened safety 
controls, set up a strict safety code, did regular safety 
education among coal miners and appropriated funds toset 
up a factory making instruments and equipment related to 


-safety and mine rescue. Alongside the vigorous develop- 


ment of coal production and mine construction, the state 
appropriated funds in 1953 to set up the Liaoning Coal 
Research Institute, the first in China devoted to nationwide 
research on safe coal mining. This was placed in Fushun 
which is known as the country’s "coal capital” because of 
its rich deposits, extensive underground mines and modern 
strip mine. 

| joined the institute in that year. And over two decades, | 
have seen it grow strikingly. Today it has 14 times its 
original floorspace and is equipped with a variety of 
instruments and apparatus. The number of scientists and 
technicians engaged in research has also doubled. The 
state provides excellent material conditions: research 
buildings, a machinery plant and an experimental vertical 
shaft with headframe and galleries. The institute has 
several research offices, specializing respectively in gas, 
the prevention and extinguishing of fires, electrical ma- 
chine safety, explosives-and-detonators and safety in- 
struments. 


Bringing Research Into the Pits 

The importance and concern given by the state to 
research on safe coal mining is a tremendous encour- 
agement to China's scientists and technicians to work 
actively and creatively in these fields. Many years’ exper- 
ience has taught us that in order to achieve anything, 
research must combine closely with production and serve 
it. 

The large amounts of gas in the Fushun mines are a 
serious safety hazard. When our institute was first set up, 
we had no experience in research. The only counter- 
measure we knew was to blow lots of air into the mines to 
dilute the gas and bring it up to the surface through the 
ventilation passages. When the gas was excessive, we 
were helpless. To find a solution, | and others from the 
institute took our investigations underground. We learned 
from the miners, summed up experience with them and 
improved the methods of draining off gas. After prolonged 
work, we succeeded, for the first time in China in applying 
on a large scale a method of boring holes in coal seams to 
drain off gas before mining. And we didn't stop there but 
went on to make detailed investigations of mines with 
serious gas problemsin 11 provinces from the northeastern 
border to the far southwest. Jointly with the local miners, 
we worked out ways of draining off gas suited to different 
geological conditions. Now many mines in China have 
turned this underground calamity into something useful, 
draining the gas off through pipes to make chemical 
materials or for household fuel. 

After going more deeply into the gas problem, we started 
work on blowouts, the sudden and loud spurting of large 
quantities of gas and debris from coal seams which at its 
worst causes cave-ins or suffocates or buries miners. The 
engineer and deputy-director in charge of technology inthe 
gas research office, took 16 research personnel under- 
ground to work on a coal face much subject to blowouts. 
There they observed the phenomenon and probed for its 
laws. After joining in labour in the mines, they understood 
more fully how much harm blowouts do both to production 
and to the miners and felt more keenly their duty to the 
people to curb these disasters. 

They worked three shafts, in galleries assigned them for 
experiment, making observations on blowouts. A veteran 
miner discovered signs that one was impending andtoldthe 
young technician Chen Chang-shih to leave the danger 
area at once. But Chen thought it was a good chance to 
measure the gas level just before a blowout, and did so 
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despite the peril. Another time, three researchers working 
together with eight miners were caught by a fairly large 
blowout and overcome by the gas. As soon as fresh air from 
the outside could be pumped in, the researchers joined the 
miners in making observations. ‘‘We never used to see you 
researchers,” the miners said, “only your drawings. Now 
you share our lives and we're one family!” 

After much experimenting, the researchers and miners 
worked out a method of blowout control by hydraulic 
fracturing. This requires lots of water. Tu Hsi-ken and the 
others carried pipes along with the miners, and joined it up 
length after length. The project also required a large 
pumping machine. To save time that would be lost waiting 
for other workers, they carried this up the mountain slope 
on their shoulders. Working together they finally forced 
water into the coal seam, providing a new way of handling 
gas in coal mines. : 

Engineer Hsing Chao-fang, in cooperation with some 
miners, developed and trial-produced millisecond elec- 
trical detonators which delay detonation a few hundredths 
of a second. While working inthe mines he had seen thatthe 
instantaneous detonators were quite inefficient. Blasters 
using them had to detonate four groups of four explosions 
each per eight hour shift, and this required them making 
32 ascents and descents in steep tunnels filled with thick 
smoke. 

Hsing Chao-fang and other engineers with workers of a 
mine under the Fushun Coal Mining Administration, 
produced experimentally some millisecond detonators for 
popularization in the Fushun mines. To solve the problem of 
using millisecond detonators in mines with gas, previously 
considered impossible, Hsing Chao-fang proposed giving it 
a try. The Administration leadership approved and senthim 
to a coal mine where he worked on the problem jointly with 
the miners, accompanying them through the smoke to 
measure gas detonations. After repeated expriments they 
finally succeeded in developing millisecond-delay blasting 
equipment to use in galleries in gassy tunnels. 

They also built China’s first indicating gas sampler, and: 
with more than 400 observations, laid a more reliable 
scientific basis for millisecond blasting in seams filled with 
gas. Experience over the past 2 years has shown that thisis 
safe, permits an equal amount of work to be done with only 
one fourth the previously required number of blasts, and 
raises each blaster’s work efficiency 25 percent. 

Scientists and technicians are sent out by the institute to 
join coal miners on the job, combining research and 


production. In the past two years 130 of them have goneto | 


over 30 factories and mines in Hunan, Shansi, Szechuan 
and ten other provinces and minicipalities. They have set up 
over 40 specialized and general-purpose experimental 
units and completed many relatively important research 
projects. 

Concern and Training 

The Party and state give meticulous attention to the 
fostering of scientists and technicians. Every year a new 
group of college graduates is assigned to our institute, 
where they are carefully trained and boldly entrusted with 
responsibility. To enrich their theoretical knowledge, the 
institute appoints veterans to guide them. It also arranges 
for them to temper themselves by work in factories and 
mines where they are reeducated inthe proletarian spirit by 
the workers, and enhance their ability and skills. 

Ninety percent of the institute’s project directors, office 
heads and leading cadres were trained after liberation. As 
for intellectuals from the old society like myself, the concern 
and training given by the Party and state has made us more 
enthusiastic than ever in our work. 

China Reconstructs 
January, 1974 


UIC: Unions Fight For Their Unemployed Members 


With the unemployment rate higher than it has ever been 
since the 1930's, the labour movement is now stepping up 
its fight for the rights of unemployed union members. Last 
year the number of people out of work rose significantly 
fromthe year before, but the number of people whoreceived 
UIC benefits was down - from 2,857,07 in 1975 to 
2,678,030 in 1976. An article in the Toronto Star revealed 
that the Unemployment Insurance Commission routinely 
cuts off 40% to 60% of claimants under a benefit control 
system which went into effect a year ago. 

Gerry Gallagher, community affairs director of Local 183 
of the Laborers International Union revealedthat about half 
of the local’s 8,000 members are unemployed. Many 
members have been deprived of benefits on one pretext or 
another. The union leadership has asked for ameeting with 
the regional director of the UIC to discuss the many 
hardship cases resulting from termination of benefits. 

The Unemployment Insurance Act came into being asthe 
result of an intense and determined struggle on the part of 
the trade union movement. Andthe labour unions are today 
continuing the fight for justice for the unemployed. Val 
Bjarnason, the director of organization of UE senta sharply- 
worded telegram to Prime Minister Trudeau protesting the 
UIC quota system. The UIC’s practice of cutting off about 
half of the claimants ‘‘proves this merciless slashing of 
unemployed workers from UIC benefits to be deliberate 
government policy,” the telegram said. Bjarnason charged 
that the UIC’s benefit control program has been system- 
atically set up “to trap and disqualify about 40% of UIC 
claimants.” 

“Your government,” stated the UE telegram,” has delib- 
erately created mass unemployment as a supposed tool for 
fighting inflation, and when that didn't work, you reversed 
yourself and established wage controls, thus hitting those 
workers lucky enough to still have jobs.” 

The UE telegram concluded: “On behalf of our members 
who are still working, and on behalf of the over 2,000 
members who have been laid off this past year, UE demands 


» 


dnemployed - Kathe Kollwitz 


that your government stop its attack onthe unemployed and 
immediately launch a full employment program, including 
an end to wage controls, a massive, low-cost housing 
program, and a 15% cut in income taxes on low and 
moderate incomes.” 

Manpower Minister Bud Cullen, of course, denies that 
there is such a thing as a quota system. Only cheaters are 
being disqualified, he maintains. “My people in the depart- 


Flour Mill Strikers Receive 
Continued Support 


More than 2,000 people marched through the streets of 
Montreal onthe night of March 10insupport of the flour mill 
workers whose wages have been slashed by 40 cents an 
hour by the Anti-Inflation Board. The 500 flour mill workers, 
members of CNTU-affiliated unions, went on strike on 
January 28 and have vowed to stay on strike until the 
rollback is cancelled. 

The workers are employed by Phenix Flour Limited, 
Ogilvie Mills Limited, Robin Hood Multifoods Limited and 
Maple Leaf Mills Limited. The companies have used scabs 
to transport flour across the workers’ picket lines and have 
called on the police to help them in their strike-breaking 
activities. Trade unions in other provinces have come tothe 
aid of the strikers by setting up a blockade and refusing to 
ship or transport flour destined for Quebec. The companies 
have now resorted to importing flour from as far away as 
Missouri and Ohio. 

An unexpectedly large number of sympathizers joined 
the strikers on the evening of March 10 in their noisy but 
orderly march from Figer Square to the deserted AIB offices 

‘in Montreal. Strikers and their supporters shouted slogans 
such as: “‘No freeze on salaries to keep bread pricesdown!”’ 
and “Give us back our 40 cents an hour!” 
Organizers expressed surprise at the large turnout of 
supporters, which was far in excess of the capacity of the 
hall which had been rented for the post-demonstration get 
together. They attributed it to a growing anger among 
workers against federal wage controls. 
“All the government does when workers ask for their 
wage settlements is tell us it’s againstthe law,” said Marcel 
Arpin, a long-time flour mill worker. “But when big 
business needs a law changed — bang — it happens justlike 
that, like it did with the government agreement to let U.S. 
flour into the country to break our strike.” 
Representatives of some ten other strike-bound firms 
took part in the march. Most noticeable were those from 
Mussen, a heavy machinery plant in Lachute where 100 
workers have been on strike since September over an AIB 
rollback of a negotiated wage settlement. 
_ The flour mill workers are receiving abundant support 

from the trade union movement in their efforts to prevent 
shipments of flour into Quebec. Two union leaders from 
Ontario said they have been assured by the management of 
their plants that no flour is being milled for shipment to 
Quebec. These workers work at a Robin Hood Multifoods 
Limited plant in Port Colborne and a Maple Leaf Mills 
Company Limited plant in Toronto. 

Pat Soucie, president of Canadian Food and Allied 
Workers and Meat Cutters and Butchers said: “We've 
contacted Ontario workers as far away as Buffalo, New 
York, as well as workers in Edmonton and other Alberta 
mills. They in turn have told their companies that they will 
obey their collective agreements to the letter but they will 
not supply flour destined for Quebec.” 

Soucie and Quebec union officials are attempting to halt 
shipment to the province from seven Buffaloflour mills. The 


American Federation of Grain Millers told them the 
management there has agreed not to ship to Quebec. The 
main sources of supply of flour at present are 3 or 4 non- 
unionized plants in Missouri and Ohio..”’We've.spoken.to 
representatives of unionized workers in Missouri and Ohio 
to try to block the flour and we will continue to speak to 


them,” a spokesman for the 500 flour mill workers said. 


The Canadian government is responsible for creating the 
wage control measures which resulted in the strike. It is 
also demonstrating its own class interests by allowing the 
flour millsto import flour from another country inanattempt 
to break the strike of Canadian workers. Were it notforthese 
imports, the blockade of flour into Quebec would be a 
complete success because at present only 5% of the flour 
entering Quebec comes from other Canadian provinces. 
The other 95% is imported from the U.S. 


; Continued from Page 3 : 


labourers to fill the need, but not enough surplus skilled 
labourers to drive their wages down sufficiently to suit the 
capitalists. If there were more skilled labourers unem- 
ployed, the cost for that category would be less. And this in 
spite of the fact that there are at least 50 idle workers for 
every available job. Apparently there can't be too many 
applicants for jobs to suit these manufacturers. 


NOT A PROBLEM FOR THE 
MONOPOLY CAPITALIST CLASS 

There can never be full employment under capitalism, 
and the very social relations of production inherent in 
capitalism have a dehumanizing effect on workers. How- 
ever, in the months ahead there will continue to be all 
kinds of phoney solutions offered to deal with the deepen- 
ing crisis of unemployment. The NDP, a Social Democratic 
Party, will play a special role in this effort. The NDP claims 
to speak for the working class. It promotes the idea that the 
state exists above class and it offers the false hope that a 
few reforms here and there can transform capitalism into a 
just and human society. On this topic Georg Lukacs, the 
eminent Marxist philosopher, has said: “While standing 
on bourgeois territory, social democracy will forever be ina 
weak position. This is not just because it renounces of its 
own free will the historic mission of the proletariat to point 
to the problems of capitalism that the bourgeoisie cannot 
solve; nor is it because it looks on fatalistically as the 
“laws” of capitalism steer it to its own destruction. But 
social democracy will be defeated on every particular issue 
Iso. For when faced with the overwhelming resources of 
knowledge, culture and methods which the bourgeoisie 
undoubtedly have, and will continue to have as long as 
they remain the ruling class, the only effective superiority 
of the proletariat, its only decisive weapon is its ability to 
see the social totality as a concrete historical totality; to see 


-the materialized forms as processes between men; to see 


the immanent meaning of history that only appears in a 
negative way as the contradiction of abstract forms, to 
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ment are instructed to go out and disentitle those who are 

not entitled to benefits under the program,” he said. 
However, the UIC demands that claimants apply for a 

certain number of jobs every week in order to qualify for 


benefits. The actual number of applications demanded 


varies from city to city and from individual to individual. But 
unemployed workers are forced to waste precious time and 
money every week searching for jobs they know do not exist. 
A casual glance at the boards in any Canada Manpower 
Centre makes it clear that the jobs are non-existent, butthe 
endless search must go on - in order to satisfy the UIC 
bureaucracy. 

It isn't easy to appeal a disqualification — especially for 
persons with little education or who have come to Canada 
from another country and do not know much English. A 
letter of appeal has to be mailed to the UIC explaining in 
detail why the appeal is being made, and the letter has tobe 
mailed by a certain date. If the worker belongstoa union, he 
may be represented by the union at his hearing. Otherwise 
he must argue his case convincingly within the framework 
of a law he has never seen to three strangers who are 
experts on that law. a 

The employer, on the other hand, may send in the 
worker's separation slip several weeks late. In some cases 


_ the employer doesn’t send inthe separationslip atall. Often 


if the former employer is hostile he will say that the person 
was fired for cause or left voluntarily when he was really laid 
off. The reason for this is that workers who quit or who get 
fired are disqualified for 6 weeks over and above the 2 
weeks that all workers who lose their jobs must go without 
income. Cases of corporate dishonesty are commonplace; 
yet the government does not crack down on companies 
which violate the Unemployment Insurance Act, only the 
individual workers who are unfortunate enough to lose 
their jobs. The government particularly attacks the unedu- 
cated and immigrant workers — those persons who do not 
know their rights and obligations and who may be afraid to 
fight. 

Progressive Conservative MP Lincoln Alexander has 
called for an independent inquiry into the UIC’s benefit 
control system. Usually it is an NDP representative who 
demands an investigation when a great many people 
become angry over a situation such as this one. The call for 
an investigation de-fuses the situation and gives people the 
mistaken belief that something is being done about the 
problem. In the past few years there have been investi- 
gations into Toronto police brutality, mercury poisoning 
around Kenora, arsenic poisoning at Yellowknife, asbestos- 
caused sicknesses of asbestos workers andthe multitude of 
dangers the Elliott Lake unanium miners face on the job 
daily. Yet nothing has changed in spite of the investigations. 
(An article printed in The Globe in 1933 called.for-an 
investigation into conditions at Millhaven! A staff member 
of New Foundations ran across the item while doing 
research on the Stratford Furniture Workers’ Strike of that 
year.) 

The government however does back down when it is 
confronted by a militant and united labour movement. The 
labour movement brought the Unemployment Insurance 
Act into being, anda united labour movementcan insist that 
unemployed workers receive the benefits they are entitled 
to under the Act. It can also bring pressure against the 
proposed amendment to the Unemployment Insurance Act 
which would increase the qualifying period from 8 weeks to 
12 weeks. Ata time when the unemploymentrate is as high 
right now it is difficult enough in some parts of the country 
to find employment for 8 weeks. In addition the fight must go 
beyond plugging loopholes in an Act that is less than 
satisfactory at best. It is also urgent to demand a govern- 
ment policy of full employment and an immediate end to 
wage controls. 


raise its positive side to consciousness and put it into 
practice’ (History and Class Consciousness). For ex- 
ample, Broadbent talks about the government's “benign 
neglect” of the working class. l 

But apart from the mystical idea of man-as-commodity 
there is a reality which presses upon the capitalist class 
which they take great pains to ignore. The reality is thatthe 
contradictions of capitalist society are inherent in the 
system. Unemployment will always be around to chip away 
at the flimsy superstructure of capitalism. The realities of 
existence for the worker belie the ideas that have, with 


-` infinite patience and care, been placed in their heads by 


the whole apparatus of capitalist institutions. Workers are 
taught that they live in a free society, that the government 
is a benign force that exists above class. They are told: 
“Anyone can succeed if he applies himself;”’ “If you want a 
job, be courteous, punctual and well-groomed;"’ and — ina 
period of record-breaking unemployment — ‘There's al- 
ways work for a good man.” Such myths cannot endure the 
daily reality testing that the working class is forced to 
engage in. 


READERS! 


NEW FOUNDATIONS is a working class newspaper. As such 


we need readers who are more than just casually interested. If 
you respond to NEW FOUNDATIONS then we will be better able 
to relate closely to your specific needs and interests. 
Write to Box 8138, Kitchener, Ontario 


